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Adbertisements. 


The charge for Advertisements is 1s. 6d. for the first 
twenty words, and 6d. for cach succeeding ten. 


JO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Write legibly-- Write concisely— Write impartially. 
Reports of Concerts, Notices of Classes, etc., should 
reach us by the 15th of the month. 


The name and address of the Sender must accompany 
all Correspondence, 


The Quaber Composition Classes, 


A new postal class, for beginners, will commence the 
study of Harmony on the Ist of January, 1880. 
All communications to be addressed :— 
The Secretary of The Quaver Composition Classes, 
47, Lismore Road Lonaon, N.W. 











*T°HE QUAVER is published on the ist of every 
month. Price One Penny, including from four 
to eight pages of music printed either in Letter-note or 
ordinary notation. Post free fur twelve months,—one 
copy ts. 6d., two copies 2s. 6d. 


ASY CANTATAS, suitable for Musical Enter- 
tainments, Flower Shows, Harvest Festivals, 
Breaking-up of Schools, &c.— 


THE DAWN OF SPRING, price fourpence. 
THE ADVENT OF FLORA, composed by David Colville, 
price sixpence, 
THE Harvest Home, composed by Dr. Fowle, price 
sixpence. 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row. 
Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter, & Co. 


HE SINGING SCHOOL, a new work on the 
Letter-note Method, in preparation. 








HE PILGRIMS OF OCEAN, a Pastete (or Cantata compiled from the works of various 
composers), containing easy and tuneful music which includes solos, duets, choruses, 

etc., 32 pages printed in Letter-note, in wrapper or in penny numbers price fourpence. 
* Musical Associations will find this a first-rate pastete, and it cannot fail to be acceptable wlien rendered to a 


general audience.’— Hamilton News. 


‘The whole of the music is of a thoroughly popular nature.’— Huntly Express. 
‘From the opening song to the closing chorus, there is not a weak or indifferent piece in it.’"— Aberdeen Fournal. 
‘Being printed in | etter-note, it is well adapted for mixed choirs, where some sing the old and others the new 


notation.’—Atrdrie Advertiser. 


‘ The performance as a whole is very creditable indeed ; and if given as directed, would doubtless be very much 


appreciated by an aucdience.’—Falkirk Herald. 


* Sensible vocalists will thank us for directing their attention to this compilation.’—Duméarton Herald. 
g P 


‘It is quite in the line of well-trained choirs 


.'—Fifeshire Fournal. 


* We can heartily commend it to the attention of singing classes.’"—Ayr Advertiser. 


HE CHORAL PRIMER, a course of elementary training on the Letter-note method. 
This new work contains copious illustrations of all the most usual intervals, rhythms, 

and changes of key : it gives, more concisely than the other Letter-note works, the rudiments of 
music, but the subject of ¢ona/ily or “mental effect” is more fully treated. 48 pages, in wrapper 


or in penny numbers price sixpence. 


* The system described as the detter-note method is clearly explained in the Choral /rtmer, which also contains 
capital exercises on “me, intervals, and the various major and minor keys.’— Musical Standard. 


‘ Appears to be on the whole a well-arranged course of elementary training. 
made on the snbject of ‘ mental effects.” ’—Saturday Musical Review. 


Some sensible remarks are 


‘Few instruction books contain a larger amount of useful information, or more succinctly put.’— Musical Opinion. 
‘A plain and effective method of inculcating the art of singing at sight.’— Pe ¢hshire Com:titutional. 

* A vast deal of information is presented to the student in a lucid and intelligible manner.’—Stirling Journa/. 
‘Combines the advantages of the old notation and the sol-fa.’—Ayr Advertiser. 

‘ Admirably adapted to promote the progress of good choral music. '-— Aberdeen Journal. 

‘One of the most thorough and intelligible text-books for elementary music that we have seen.’—Fi/eshire 


Advertiser. 


‘A publication we can confidently recommend to all musicians.’— A/Joa Fournal 

‘No cheaper or more lucid book of instruction will readily be found.’— Dundee Advert ser. 

‘Teaches with singular clearness, one thing at a time, and the method is perfect.’— Orcadian. 

‘Nothing in the most improved methods of teaching the theory and practice of singing is allowed to escape 
notice, and the explanations are thorough and comprehensive.’— Hawick Advertiser. 


London: F. Pitman 20, Pate 


Edinburgh : Johnstone, Hunter & Oo. 




















SINGING AT SIGHT ON THE LETTER-NOTE METHOD. 


' R. J. ADLEY, Teacher of Singing on the Letter-note Method, The Park, Tottenham, London, visit: S¢. 
ohn’s Wood, Ealing, Brentford, Isleworth, Kingston on Thames, Clapham, Blackheath, Lewisham, 
Norwood, Woodford, Edmonton, etc., also Brighton on Thursdays. 


Mr. ADLEY has unexceptional references which he will be happy to forward, and holds first class testimonials 
from London Colleges. 


Address :-— Mr. J. Adley, The Park, Tottenham, London, fA. 





THE 


LETTERNOTE METHOD, 


An easy System which 


TRAINS TO SING AT SIGHT 
FROM THE ORDINARY NOTES. 
Its Tenets are these :— 


1}. That METHOD involves a careful Graduation of the lessons, a thorough 
Treatment of every point studied, and an Elucidation of Principles as well as 
Facts. 


2. That the STAFF-NOTATION, taking it all round, is the BEST yet invented, 
affording peculiar advantages to the PLAYER, and also to the SIGHT-SINGER who 
understands his work. 


3. That the best systems of sight-singing are those founded upon the TONIC DO 
principle, because the KEY is a mere accident, but the SCALE is the TUNE, and 
it is by the relation which the sounds bear to the Tonic and to each other (not 
by their pitch upon the Stave) that the Vocalist sings. 


4, That the easiest possible. mode of teaching on this principle is that termed 
LETTER-NOTE, which appends the Sol-fa initials to the ordinary notes, and either 
withdraws the letters gradually, or otherwise trains the pupil to dispense with their 
aid. 

5. That Letter-note provides the most direct INTRODUCTION possible to the 


staff notation, because the Pupil is trained from the OUTSET by means of the 
symbols employed in that notation. 


6. That Letter-note, while it is legible by every Player, gives the Singer all 
the AID derivable from a specially contrived notation. 


7. That the assistance of Letter-note in learning to sing is as LEGITIMATE 
and ADVANTAGEOUS as the “‘fingering” printed for the use of the Pupil-pianist. 


8. That, although the habitual use of Letter-note is quite unnecessary to the 
matured Sight-singer, it increases the reading power of the YOUTHFUL and the 
UNSKILLED, enabling them to attain an early familiarity with a better class of 
music, and thus cultivating a higher musical taste. 





METZLER & CO’S PENNY PART-SONGS, 


Arranged for four voices, Soprano, Alto, Tenor and Bass, by 


EDWARD F. RIMBAULT. 


mellistiiahiets 
Ring the bell, watchman llome, sweet home 

Rock me to sleep, mother Kelvin Grove 

Lulu is our darling pride The keel row 

The hazel dell Bonnie Dundee 

Wateing for Pa The lass o’ Gowrie 

Some folks Caller herrin’ 

Ilark! the herald angels sing, and Christians awake | March of the men of Harlech 

Hail Columbia Dulce Domum 

Star-spangled Lanner Has sorrow thy young days shaded ? 

The Marseillaise The young May moon 

The watch on the Rhine Rich and rare were the gems she wore 

The German Fatherland Last rose of summer 

The German Rhine Farewell ! but whenever you welcome the hour 
Just before the battle Love’s young dream 

Just after the battle Believe me, if all those endearing young charms 
Rule, Britannia The harp that once through Tara’s halls 

The tight little Island The minstrel bo 

You gentlemen of England Chorus of musketeers 

The red, white, and blue The old, old song 

Hearts of oak Bells of Aberdovey 

British Grenadiers See our oars with feathered spray 

The Bay of Biscay Oh lady fair 

Annie Laurie The wreath 

God save the Queen Cherry ri 

The Campbells are comin’ } Hail! smiling morn 

Scots wae hae wi’ Wallace bled Russian National Anthem 

Within a mile of Edinboro’ town Russian Bridal Song 

Eulalie Love will find out the way 

Lille Dale To all you ladies 

Annie of the vale My love is but a lassie yet 

Under the willow she’s sleeping The blue bells of Scotland 

Toll the bell Drink to.me only 

When Johnny comes marching home Dame Durden 

Jessie, the flower of Dunblane ; Here’s to the maiden 

Comin’ through the rye 





Arvenget by 
A. MACFARREN. 


A place in thy memory \ Auld lang syne 
Kow gently here, my gondolier | Ye banks and braes 


Drive the cold winter away 
The meeting of the waters | 


London: METZLER & Co., 37, Great Mar!borough Street. W. 


LETTER-NOTE EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


A GRADUATED COURSE of Elementary Instruction in Singing. —By David Colville and George Bentley 
In this course the sol-fa letters are gradually withdrawn. Price in cloth, gilt lettered, ts. 6c,, in wrapper, Is. 


THE PUPIL’S HANDBOOK.—Containing the Songs, Exercises and Diagrams in the above course, pub- 
lished separately, In two parts, price 3d. each. 


THE LETTER-NOTE SINGING METHOD, Elementary Division.—A course of elementary instruction 
in vocal music, by David Colville. Lo this course the notes are lettered throughout. Price, in cloth, gilt lettered, 
Is, 6d., in wrapper, Is, 


THE OHORAL GUIDE.—Containing the Songs, Exercises aid Diagrams in the above course, published 
separately. In two parts, price 3d. each, 

THE JUNIOR COURSE.—A course of elementary practice in vocal music, by David Colville. Arranged 
for treble and alto with ad 44d. bass, and suitable for schools or junior classes. In penny numbers. 

THE OHORAL PRIMER.—A course of elementary training, by David Colville. In this course the notes 
are lettered throughout. Price sixpence, in wrapper or in penny numbers. 

THE SINGING SCHOOL.—A new work, in preparation. 

FIRST STEPS IN MUSIOAL OOMPOSITION.—Now appearing in Tuk Quaver. 

TWELVE REASONS FOR LEARNING TO SING AT SIGHT.—A leaflet for gratuitous distribution. 
Teachers can obtain copies, at a nominal charge per dozen or hundred. 

THE TRANSPOSITION INDEX.—A card with a moveable index, useful for the purpose of explaining 
the theory of keys, transposition, modulation, &c. Price 6d. 


PUPIL’S OBRTIFIOATES of Prof:ciency.—All teachers of the Letter-note Method are urged to use the 
certificat their classes as a test and stimulus. Blank certificates, 1od. per dozen, post free. 
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THE QUAVER. 


lusic in the Church. 


September 1, 1879. 


By W. H. Grapstong, Esa., M.P. 


( Continued jrom page 275 ). 


OW, with regard to such itmperfec- 
tions as these, and others, which 
may be found (and are also found, 
as I may remind you in the works 
of our own early composers) as 
bearing upon the introduction of 
the Italian church music into our 

own churches, I cannot but think that in the 
necessary process of substituting English for 
Latin words, judiciously eftected, most of them 
would disappear. But even if it were not so, 
ought they not to be tolerated—as I am glad 
to think they are tolerated in the case of some 
of our own early composers—for the sake of 
the higher qualities they exhibit? Is it likely 
that amy style will be free from defects? Will 
posterity say of us that we have no imperfec- 
tions? I have come across some fine words 
of Gounod bearing upon this point. He says 
of the old masters, “Let us not lay hands 
upon these men of grand race, whose lines 
so noble, whose structure so severe, whose 
elegance so majestic, posterity has a right to 
contemplate without a veil. Let us remember 
it is better to leave to a great master his own 
imperfections, if he has any, than to saddle 
him with ours.” 

I have spoken of Palestrina, and can anyone 
look at the splendid collection of his works by 
Alfieri, printed not long since in Rome, and 
reconcile it to his conscience that for all 
practical purposes these great productions of a 
former age should be practically non-existent ? 
Alfieri himself gives utterance to the wish that 
his works were more frequently performed, and 
with that expression which they deserve, and 
that music of the style he made so famous were 
cultivated in the present day. But Palestrina, 
though perhaps the most celebrated, was only 
one of a host of composers, among whose 
works the most exquisite specimens are to be 
found. The Spanish composer, Vittoria, cau 
hardly be considered as in any way inferior to 
Palestrina, though so far as I know no collec- 
tion of his works has ever been published. 
And if we trace further down the development 


addressed directly to the service of the Church. 

I am speaking of the more strictly Church 
style, which took its name from Palestrina, and 
may be said to have never altogether lost its 
influence throughout the period I have named. 

I am unable, for my part, to see any valid 
objection against what seems to me the plain 
duty of receiving this class of music into the 
bosom of our church, and of giving it in our 
cathedral music the honourable place it de- 
serves. We are ready enough (too ready, I 
think) to borrow modern music from foreign- 
ers ; why, if we aftect still to cultivate our own 
early composers, and find, as perhaps we do, 
notwithstanding the collection of Gibbons’ 
sacred works recently edited in a handsotme 
volume by Sir F. Ouseley, a comparaive 
paucity of pieces of the standard required— 
why, I say, should we not go to Italy for the 
same description of music, which flowed there 
from a far more copious fountain, and in far 
greater volume than in our own country ? 

I am well aware that this may seem an 
impracticable suggestion. The tendency of 
the day is to look forward rather than back- 
ward, and even threatens to sever altogether the 
slender tie that still binds us to our own early 
school. But I urge it for two reasons, first, 
because I am so strongly persuaded of the 
abstract excellence of this early style—of its 
purity, vigour, and dignity; and secondly, 
because I set so high a value on vocal music. 
For though occasionally these pieces may 
derive some assistance from judicious handling 
of the organ, yet they are essentially vocal. 
Now as regards the abstract excellence of style, 
I believe the most eminent musicians have 
acknowledged it. Theoretically, at all events, 
it wants not for admirers. Thus Wagner has 
said of Palestrina and his school, “This music 
is of such wondrous power, stirring the heart to 
its very depths, that the effects of no other art 
can be compared to it..... Those who have any 
conception of the grandeur, the wealth, and the 
ineffable depth of earlier Italian church music, 
and who have heard, for instance, Palestrina’s 


and progress of church music we find scores of | Sfabat Mater, will never dream of maintaining 


names of those who worthily carried on the 
work, and invested music with that freedom 


that Italian Opera can be looked upon as the 
legitimate daughter of that wondrous mother.” 


and animation.which culminated in the supreme | It I mistake not, Gounod has expressed himself 
genius of Handel. Surely these men deserve | in similar language. To come nearer home, Dr. 
something better than the long night which | Stainer, whom I may quote not only as a dist 
has fallen upon them! Of course now I speak | guished ornament of the profession, but also 4 











not of Handel, whose genius was not, I think, | a representative man of the younger generation 
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of musicians, has designated Palestrina as the | iraimed choir, 
great artist whose privelege it was to originate |! the old masters to see how much variety 
and bring to perfection one of the purest and | in:y be got by careful handling of voice parts, 
richest styles of church music which has yct | by contrasts of tone; what beautiful gradations, 


We need only study the scores 


appeared. The late Dr. Wesley again has thus 
expressed himself: “ My idea of a cathedral 
service is a quiet and solemn one, in conform- 
ity with the pure church school as exemplified 


in the early Flemish, Italian, and English ' 


masters. They contormed to nature, an.i the 
style must endure as long as the earth remains 
as it now is.” In short, there is probably no 
musician of eminence who would refuse his 
tribute of admiration as to excellence, ia point 
of art, of this style. 

But I have another reason for urging it on 
your attention, namely, that it is essentially a 
purely vocal style. 
natural utterance of the emotions of the heurt, 
so also it will, I think, be admitted, that no 


single instrument is comparable to it in musical | 


value. And what the voice was in the time of 
Palestrina such it must ever remain—the prin- 
cipal agent in the worship of God. I am not 
denying to the organ, nor even to the orches- 
tra, its proper share in the large field of sacred 
music ; but I am claiming for the voice alone 
a certain priority of right to be heard in divine 
worship, and not only this, but a sublimity 
peculiar to itself, whether arising from the 
united voice of the congregation, or from the 





Now as the voice is the 
| were to take their chance. 








what splendid crescendos may be obtained by 
rlucing or augmenting the number of parts 
cmployed at the moment. Azain, what intelli- 
chee, what dignity arises from the fact that io 
tuis style of pure vocal music no false pre- 
eminen.e is given to one singer over another, 


| but all the parts are of equal weight, have an 


equal share of melody, and unite at once a 
marvellous independence of, and coincidence 
with each other! Surely here is a principle 
deserving of respect and preservation, and not 
lightly to be set aside in favour of a far more 
common-place style, which gives all the interest 
to the highest part, and leaves the others as it 
The organ has so 
inwound itself with our modern music and has 
been brouzht mechanically to such perfection 
that it is hard, perhaps, to persuade ourselves 
that its silence is ever desirable, except it be 
for the sake of contrast: yet there is a property 
of the pure vocal tone which is lost if com- 
mingled with the organ or orchestra; and, if 
we would avail ourselves of it, it is to the music 
of the Palestrina age that we must resort, 
wherein the most perfect works of this kind 
are, confessedly, enshrined. 


[Zo be continued. 





A “scene,” of the kind which stage managers always 
endeavour to avoid, occurred at Covent Garden Theatre 
on July 24th, and is thus described in the Echo :— 

Tue performance of Zhe Barber at Covent 
Garden last night was enlivened by an incident 
as exciting as anything that has recently oc- 
curred in the House of Commons, and that is 
saying a good deal. The curtain was a little 
late in rising, but all went well till the balcony 
scene in Act I, The moment Mdme. Patti 
appeared, and before she had time to phrase 
“Non e venuto ancora?” a terrific storm of 


A new Scene in an old Opera. 





| Nicholini, as Almaviva, was under the balcony, 
| and when the noise subsided began to warble 


“ Ah, vita, mio nume, mio tesoro.” But “mia 
vita” made no response, and Almaviva and 
Figaro withdrew behiad the wings. Of course 
a tremendous volley of cheers rang through 
the house, but for several minutes no one 
appeared on the vacant stage. At length a 
gentleman came forward, and said something 
barely audible beyond the orchestra. The cnr- 
tain fell amid cries of “Tres bien!” “Serve 
them right!” “Turn them out!” and so forth, 


yelling and whistling broke out ia the rear of | Every tongue seemed to be let loose, and 
the amphitheatre, which was densely crowded. | indulged its own fancy in speculating on what 
Whether this was intended as a special mani-| would be the upshot of so unusual an 
festation of the gods in favour of La Diva, or! occurrence, “She'll not appear,” “We'll have 
whether it was merely a thoughtless burst of ;our money back,” “Some one else will take 
noise, we cannot tell; but it was quickly fol-| her place,” “She's a spoiled child,” “She’s in 
lowed by sounds very like howls, hisses, and | the tantrums,” “She’s no business to punish 
troaus. These, again, may have been intended | the innocent for the guilty,” “Perhaps the 
for the reproval of the whistlers, or they may | hissing was intended for che whistlers, and 
have been directed against the prima donna; | not for ber at atl.” ‘These and similar remarks 
those who indulged in them know best. At,were blurted out on all sides. One cynic 
ail events Mime. Patti put the worst construc- declared it was a “sell, a regular plant to 
tion on the vocal demonstration, and sharply | fetch the house.” “ You'll see,” he observed, 
closing the casement, disappeared. Signor , “‘ Patti will re-appear all right. She has been 
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too long on the boards not to know that 
after a hitch like this she will score an) 
uncommonly big triumph.” Sure enough, the | 
curtain at the end of a quarter of an hour 
rose, and, a scene omitted, Almaviva and 
Figaro paved the way for the re-entrance of | 
La Diva in the fourth scene, opened so 
beautifully with “Una voce poco.” It is 
needless to say that when Mdme. Patti | 
appeared her reception was enthusiastic ‘o 
uproariousness. And the bouquets! They 
were pitched upon the stage in barrow-loads. 
Large and small, in all shapes and sizes; 
wreaths big enough to hang loosely on an 
elephant’s brows, floral lyres large enough to | 
fill a chair, coronets of flowers lowered by 
cords from the upper boxes—all were gathered 
up with commendable dexterity by the fair 
songstress, until two vacant tables and {our | 
vacant chairs were loaded. When the showers 
ceased, the performance went on. But at a/| 
later hour, in the singing-lesson scene, just 
before Mdme. Patti sang the Scotch ballad, | 
“’T was within a mile o’ Edinboro’ toon,” the 
bouquet mania broke out worse than ever. 


' 


The Alpine Ho 
VERY chorister will regret to learn that 

4 . 

, our old friend, the Alpine Horn, has 
fallen upon evil days. ‘Time was when this | 
venerable instrument was a stock property of 
the part-song writer and the part-song per- | 
former, and every choralist of a certain growth | 
must be familar with its tones—from hearsay, | 
that is ; for like the Good Rhine Wine, whose | 
virtues have been sung by aumerous adm-rers | 
who personally have not tested its qualities, the | 
Alpine Hora has been lauded by generations ' 
of singers who have never heard it except by | 
proxy. Songs sentimental and jovial, songs 
temperance and bacchanalian, songs descrip- 
tive and nondescriptive, with singers to match, 
have from time immemorial rehearsed the 
praises of this wondrous instrument. True, 
the singer of nondescriptive tendency. ‘occa- 
sionally twisted its name into sometbing very 
like the “Yelpin’ ’Orn,” but this evidently 
was an accident caused by some mismanayze- 
ment of the singer’s mouthpiece, and not an 
iitentional slight upon that of the instrument 
itseit. On the contrary the Alpine Horn “ was 
not a thing to laugh to scorn,” and nobody | 
thought of attempting such a feat. If he had he | 
must have failed most miserably, for, indepen- | 
dent of its tremendous powers of “sounding” 
and “resounding,” of “waking echoes far and | 
sear,” of rousing the early traveller, guiding to 
home and ,safety the benighted rover, and 
soothing him to sleep when he got there, with | 
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| be a party to such clap-trap. 





September 1, 1879 
Tris time Mdme. Patti was assisted in 
collecting her wreaths by Nicolini, Ciampi, 
and the members of the orchestra, who got 


|them well together ia the middle of the stage, 
| till they amounted in bulk to a good-sized 


hay-cock. At this the cynic aforesaid reiter- 
ated his belief that it was all a planned 
aftair—the howling, the petting, the bouquet- 
throwing ; and that for his part he would not 
And off he went 
with his hat over his eyes. And, indeed, if 
everything had been planned, if the howlers 
had been payed to howl, if the slamming of 
the casement had been part of the plan, and if 
the bouquet-throwing had been the pre- 
arranged climax, it could not have been better 
done. But we all know that it is only in 
plays within plays, like that in Madame 
Favart, where bouquets are provided by 
the management. Every bouquet last night 
no doubt represented the emotions of aa 


/enraptured soul; and, judging by the size 


of some of the wreaths, very big souls they 


| must have beer. 





————— 


tn in Trouble. 

a hundred other feats of like nature, the fancy 
of its admirers had gifted it with almost super 
natural faculties, ‘Turning at random over our 
stock of music we light upon this specimen of 


Alpine Horn poetry, written by some unknown 
author, and set to a part-song by Franz Abt:— 


When the evening shades are falling 
Softly o’er the world around, 

On a rock the wary herdsman 
Blows his horn of sylvan sound ; 

And the straying sheep and lambkins, 
Scattered widely, far and near, 

Raise the harmless head to listen, 
Pleased the well-known sound to hear. 


Vrom the cliffs, and from the forests, 
From the fens and coppice, come 
All the wandering flocks together, 
At the note that calls them home. 
Would some angel from the heavens 
On yon mountain top might stand, 
Summoning the weary wanderers, 
Scattered wide o’er sea and land. 
Then might all the sad, forsaken, 
All the heavy-laden, hear, 
And of sin and sorrow weary, 
Drop their burdens, and draw near ; 
All the wandering flock obeying, 
From each clime and land should come, 
All the contrite, all the humble, 
Resting safe in heaven their home. 


Now all this is very pretty. Whether an angel 
too-tooing on the top of the Alps would have 
the desired effect, is a fairly debateable point ; 
for the experiment has never been tried, and 
we have no reliable data upon which to found 
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4 conclusion. But leaving out of view the | and the Alpine rose, beggars, babies, idiots, 
possibilities and the probabilities, the words | jodellers, psalm singers, openers of gates, and 
are very pretty, and sung to Abt’s music must | even the authorized menders of the Govern- 
have a very soft, soothing, soporific, Alpine- | ment roads, who coolly produce a book recom- 
horn-like effect. |mendinz themselves to general attention on 


But all this is, as we have said, done with 
now. Steam, which has worked so many | 
changes, has engineered the horn as well as | 
the Alps. The tunnel through Mont Cenis 
probably tended to undermine its constitution, | 
and shorten its wind; and the railway which 
ascends to the Righi Kulm has in all likelihood | 
proved the culmination of its misiortunes. It 
is truly sad, but sadly true nevertheless ; for | 
recent accounts show pretty clearly that the 
once famous instrument is now near its last 
gasp. ‘Travellers on the summer Alps tell us 
that though its familiar tones are still to be | 
heard, its charm (whatever this was) is gone ; 
its quality (whatever that was), lost; and its 
frame and structure (whatever they were), a 
complete wreck. Here is the latest (ulletin, | 
as given by a correspondent of the Daily 7¢/e- 
graph :— 

“Now the Alpine horn is not a pleasant 
musical instrument. It is a huge ungainly 
machine, which usually reposes its mouth in a 
wooden box, and appears from time to time | 
on the Alpine passes with a harmless idiot at 
one end and a dismal echo at the otier.| 
When you have toiled to the top of some steep | 
incline, and are free for an iastant from the | 


| with ever-failing lung power. 
}escaping the Alpine horn of the Righi. The 


the score that they are public benefactors, is a 
very different thing from the fell trumpet on 
the top of the Righi. In the Oberland, by 
putting on the pace, you can soon distance 
your eleemosynary tormentors, and rush past 
the echo that is repeated ad nauseam, and 
But there is no 


hotel is hollow, and the corridors are resonant. 


| At 3.30 in the morning, in the dim half-light, 


the house is still as death, and in the very 
centre of the hollow and resoundiny hall 
stands the grim torturer and his horn. I can 


| scarcely describe the intense melancholy 


induced by the matutinal trumpet. You are 
fast asleep, not thoroughly in harmony with a 
strange room and stranger scenes, wearied 
out, perhaps, with mounting to the top of the 


| hill from Weggis, a little restless under a mass 
| of eider down, for it is bitter cold at night on 


this same Kighi, when suddenly the whole 


‘room, the very atmosphere, the world itself, 


seems filled with a long-drawn moan of pain. 
At first the sounds connect themselves with 
your dreams, but gradually, with twists and 
twirls, and agonised shrieks, the echoes shake 
the empty corridors. ‘There are no hills or 
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stinging of the horse-flies, refreshment is | mountains on which the barbarous music can 
supposed to be given to the traveller by a| be lost. It fills the hotel with melancholy, 
long-drawn and melaacholy wail that repeats |aad is again and again repeated, until every 
itself “terque quaterque” on the mountains, | visitor in the place twists away from its 
and instantly changes the whole landscape | writhing fascination and turns out of bed. We 
into the minor key. The intense melancholy o! | have heard of sounds that would wake the 
the dreary echo is followed by the depressing | dead, but they are generally associated with 
gibberings of the Alpine idiot, who holds out} sharp and sudden calls to action, with blasts 
his lean fingers for a bribe, and wags his head | and peals and vigorous music, but these torture 


in a silent and nightmare fashion. But the | 
Alpine horn, when faintly tootled on the 
Bernese Oberland, in order to extract the very 
last of those spare ten centime pieces that 
must necessarily be devoted to flower-sellers, 
marmosette keepers, gatherers of edel-weiss 
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NDER the presidency of Mr. Osborne 
Morgan, M.P., the annual three days’ 
session of the National Welsh Eisteddfod has 
been held at Corway. ‘The chief prize of the 
day for a musical composition was awarded to 
Mr. William T, Rees, of Swansea, who was 
installed chaired minstrel for 1879. The 
Colwyn choir won the choral competition, and 








sounds of the Alpine horn, so full of misery, 
dejection, agony, and concentrated pain, 
depress the spirits, unnerve the system, and 
would make the “sheeted dead” both “squeak 
and gibber” in the streets of Rome—or 
anywhere else for that matter.” 


a Dolgelly harper was placed first in his class. 
The Eisteddfod, owing to the unfavourabic 
weather, has not been a pecuniary success. It 
closed with a performance of Dr. Parry’s We sh 
opera, Blodwin, Captain Verney occupying 
the presidential chair. 


The original autograph will of George 
Frederick Handel was sold by auction on the 
21st of July, by Messrs. Puttick & Simpson, 
for the sum of £53, the purchaser being 
Mr. W. H. Cummings. 
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** Well adapted for the purpose.” —Afr. /Zullah’s official report of the International Exhitition of 1871. 
a Nothing. will be more useful to the voung So/-/aist than commencing the execution of it (just intonation) on an 
Intonator.”—General 7, Perronet Thompson in ** Fust Intonation.” 


INTONATORS, 


For training to habits of just intonatwn, and as an aid to the self-teacher. 


THE Intonater is an improved vanety of the old ‘‘monochord,” and provides what may be 
termed a working mode/ of the musical scale or gamut. It presents to the eye a chart or dia- 
gram of the scale, with the additional advantage that it possesses the power of producing the 
sounds which a diavram can only indicate. 

As the sounds are obtained by dividing a string upon mathematical principles, they are 
strictly correct, and the Intonator may be used as a model for the voice. For this purpose it is 
greatly superior to the pianoforte, which only gives the sounds jroximately. The Intonator 
also provides examples of sounds which are not to be found on the pianoforte, such as the 
difference between the sharp and the flat, also the acute and grave forms of several sounds; and 
as no skill is required to use it, the instrument is specially valuable for purposes of self-teaching. 


The Intonator consists of a catgut string, stretched on a sound board or box, The string is raised at one 

end by resting on a dridge, and is attached to a peg, by means of which it may be raised or lowered in pitch. The 
sound is produced by twanging the string, after the manner of a guitar or harp, or by means of a bow, like a 
violin ; the point on the string to be thus operated upon being about an inch from the bridge. The various 
sounds of the scale are produced by stopping the string at certain points, so as to permit a longer or shorter portion 
to vibrate. For this purpose /re¢s are placed underneath the string, and the operation consists in pressing down 
the — until it comes into firm contact with the required fret, when the sound is to be drawn out in either of the 
ways . ained above. 
e frets are Jabelled with the sol-fa syllables or their initials, or with the numerals 1 to 7: thus Do, or 1, 
pe... to the key-note,—RE, or 2, to the second degree of the scale,—MI, or 3, to the third degree, etc., 
and this rule apy lies quite irrespective of the pitch at which the string may be for the time being, for the string 
performs alike in all keys, and the sounds always remain relatively the same. All keys are, therefore, ‘* natural” 
upon the Intonator, and the operations of pitching the key, or transposing to another key, consist simply in 
tightening or slackenin:: the string (by means of the peg) to the required pitch. The pitch of the string can be 
altered as much as an octave, giving the power of playing in all keys; and on these improved Intonators, by a 
simple contrivance, provision is made for playing in two or more natural keys without altering the pitch of the 
string. ‘The chromatic sharps or flats, or both, are given on all the Intonators. 


LIST OF PRICES. 


Fuller information, including diagrams representing the fretboards of Nos. 1 and 2, is given in a tract entitles 
ai "The intonator and how to use it,” price twopence, post free. 
The Intonators without sound box are-mounted on solid wood: the tone is weak, but sufficient for self-training. 


No, 1 INTONATOR, Price 7s. 6d. Without Sound Box, 3s. 6d. 
No. 1 provides for two natural keys without altering the string—viz., the major and minor keys of the 
same tonic: for example, if the string is pitched at C, the player has the keys of C major and C minor befere him 
in their natural form. 


No. 2 INTONATOR, Price 7s. 6d. Without Sound Box, 3s. 6d. 


No. 2, in like manner, provides for two natural keys without re-tuning, giving the key at which the string 
is set and that a fifth higher : for instance, if the string is tuned to C the keys of C and G are present in their 


natural form. 
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Price 10s. — a 
No. 3 provides for three natural | aa | om 
keys without altering the string— |..1..++. 
viz., the key at which the string is pt eeepeeepenee Mnvkesee Ye ¢udeoaee Tr. 
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fifth higher, as, for example, the 
keys of C, F, and G: a sliding nd 
pa 


fretboard ’ permits either of the | | 

columns to be brought under the | 4t...! 7... eee 

string. All the chromatic sharps | 7 | 
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and flats are given in each column; 

the short frets to the extreme right, 

in each column, being the sharps ; 

and those to the extreme left, the +e 
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Seld in connection with the Letter-note Singing Method by 


F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 
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